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Why a monthly payment 
tuition plan is vital 

for your students 
...and their parents 


Can you enhance parent good will for your school in spite of necessary 


e . . . 
tuition increases? 


? Yes. You can virtually eliminate parent resistance to higher educa- 
tion costs. Point out that tuition, like other necessities of modern 
life, can be paid monthly out of income through The Tuition Plan. 


Q. Is The Tuition Plan a proved method? 


A, 23 years of specialized experience have produced the pioneer plan 
accepted nationally as the best for school and parent. 


Q. What are the major advantages to the school offering The Tuition Plan? 


A. (1) Your school is fully paid‘at the start of each term. 
(2) There’s no financial liability on the part of the school: schools 
need not refund in event parent defaults on contract. 
(3) Schools bear no expense whatsoever. Stationery, forms, postage 
are all provided. In fact, the school saves money: administra- 
tion, bookkeeping, clerical, credit and collection costsare eliminated. 


Q. What if parent dies? 


A. Life insurance covers cost of remaining years of education. 


We invite you to consider The Tuition Plan 
as a valuable asset to your fee structure. 
You will find that you gain good will by of- 
fering parents a way to smooth out this 
time of heavy financial obligation. We shall 
be pleased to send a complete descriptive 
brochure upon request. 
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'. . . Deserves wide reading as a timely, an- 
alytical and historical work” 
—NEW YORK COURIEK 


COUNTDOWN 


ON SEGREGATED 


EDUCATION 


Edited by WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN, Professor of 
Education, New York University, 

and STANLEY LEHRER, Managing Editor, School 
and Society 


THIS BOOK is a comprehensive, timely yet per- 
manent source of information on the history, current 
situation, and possible future of segregated education 
in the U.S., South Africa, and other countries. Because 
of the scope of content alone, it is a most useful 
reference now available for the teacher, the student, 
and the general reader who are interested in a broad 
understanding of segregation and desegregation. 


THE EDITORS offer a cross-section of various as- 
pects of segregated education. By tapping the expe- 
riences and research of educators and government 
officials—nationally, internationally, and interracially 
—the editors also provide a necessary perspective and 
many-sided views of the past and present policies 
and practices concerning segregation. The book is 
based primarily upon data that the editors featured 
in special issues of School and Society, May 7 and 
21, and additional material has been incorporated in 
the volume to bring the contents completely up to 
date. 


CONTENTS—Preface; Introduction; PART I, THE 
NATIONAL SCENE: The History of Racial Segrega- 
tion in American Education; Chronological Outline 
of Racial Segregation and Integration in U.S. Schools; 
Southern Attitudes Toward Racial Integration; The 
Impact of Segregated Housing on Public Schools; The 
Legal Status of School Integration; Foundations of 
the Second Reconstruction; Desegregation in Higher 
Education in the South; Desegregation in the District 
of Columbia: A Developmental Process; Exclusive 
State Control Over Public Education; PART II, THE 
INTERNATIONAL SCENE: Segregated Education in 
International Perspective; the Education of Racial 
Minorities in South Africa; Racial Segregation in 
Education in South Africa; Biographical Background 
of Contributors. 


175 pages © 1960 
$3.50 (cloth), $2.50 (paperback) 
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EVENTS 


Editorial 


ENGLISH TEACHING 
AS A NATIONAL PROBLEM 


ANYONE INTERESTED IN EDUCATION at whatever level 
should read with great care the recent report of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English on “The National 
Interest and the Teaching of English.” This is a model 
of clarity in expression and in presentation. It is also one 
of the most depressing documents in recent educational 
literature. 

Not that the basic facts are unfamiliar. We are too 
painfully aware of the paucity of qualified and competent 
teachers in all subjects, including English. Too many 
educators and parents do not understand the necessity of 
emphasis on the study of language, literature, and writ- 
ing. A great deal of improvement, furthermore, is neces- 
sary in improving the curricula of prospective teachers 
of English. Teachers in service in all subjects, not only 
those who teach English, are plagued by substandard 
facilities, overloaded schedules, inadequate or no super- 
vision, and other practices which select poor administra- 
tion and organization. 

These facts may not be new, but they need restating 
at well-spaced intervals. The statistical data also are 
helping in making the problem concretely clear. The 
recommendations for the improvement of teacher prep- 
aration, school libraries, administration, and research 
are highly reasonable. The report as a whole is a guide 
to educational reform. 

Valuable and potentially influential as the report may 
be, however, it appears to overlook the significance of 
one fundamental barrier to greater effectiveness of teach- 
ing the national language. For understandable reasons, 
it concentrates on the English teacher—his preparation, 
performance, and teaching conditions. But it is not pos- 
sible to accept without reservation the conclusion that 
“the teaching of English will become effective only as the 
conditions under which it is taught improve.” The catch 
is in the word “only.” True, English teaching should im- 
prove as a result of the reforms recommended in the re- 
port. But it is not by any means the only way. It must 
be supplemented by a determined drive to make every 
teacher on all educational levels a source of strength for 
high standards of speaking and writing English. With- 
out the co-operation of all educators, the better teaching 
by the specialists will be sabotaged through satisfaction 
with slipshod standards of English writing and speech in 
classrooms where other subjects are taught. All teachers 
must be made aware of their role in keeping up the level 
of English of all their students. This requires emphasis 
on English in undergraduate liberal arts and teacher 
education programs. It is a pity that the report did not 
give due attention to this phase of the problem, Perhaps 
it will be advisable for the National Council of Teachers 
of English, together with other interested bodies in the 
field of education, to undertake a serious study of how 
all teachers can aid in upgrading the national status of 
English. 

Although clichés are detestable as shortcuts to think- 
ing, something might be said in favor of the familiar 
statement, “Every teacher is an English teacher.” This 
should be restated as “Every teacher should be an 
English teacher.” 

The graduate school catalogues have been wont to 
warn that no thesis would be accepted if its English were 
not acceptable. Teachers of whatever field should them- 
selves be masters of English and should support the 
standards of the English teacher. There is no_ possible 
excuse for the neglect of the national language. 

WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 
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RUSSIAN MAJOR AT OHIO STATE 

StupeENts will be able to “major” in Russian for the 
first time next fall at Ohio State University, where course 
offerings in Slavic languages and literature are being 
trebled. Leon I. Twarog, professor of Slavic languages 
and literature, said that the university’s 1961-62 course 
bulletin will list 33 offerings in Russian and Polish, as 
compared with 10 currently offered. The new and_re- 
vised courses ‘and the major program in Russian have 
received approval from the university’s Council on In- 
struction. 

Initially, 16 courses will be given each year. In addi- 
tion to elementary and intermediate Russian, these will 
include a three-course sequence in scientific Russian, in 
which students will read unedited texts from = current 
Soviet scientific publications and do other specialized 
work in this field. Also scheduled are two Russian for 
Research courses for graduate students, Other annual of- 
ferings will include an intensive summer course in Rus- 
sian, also conversation, composition, three introductory 
courses in Russian literature, and an advanced reading 
course. Three 1961-62 advanced courses not to be given 
annually are Russian Literature from Pushkin to Gon- 
charov, The Great Russian Novelists, and The Silver 
Age of Russian Literature from Chekhov to Blok. 

Other advanced courses in Slavic and Russian literature 
will be taught initially in 1962-63 and 1963-64. Among 
these will be six Polish courses, first three of which will 
be offered in 1962-63. 

Development of a program leading to the master of 
arts degree in this field, and eventually to a Ph.D. de- 
gree, is among future plans, Dr, Twarog said. Other 
Slavic languages, such as Serbo-Croatian and Old Church 
Slavonic (Old Bulgarian), also may be added to the 
curriculum later. The new program will make it pos- 
sible for a student who also has the appropriate courses 
in education to be certified as a teacher of Russian. 


LANGUAGE LABORATORY AT N.Y.U. 

A NEW LANGUAGE LABORATORY is in operation at New 
York University. The $60,000 “teaching machine” will 
supplement the classwork of all language students at 
the University College of Arts and Science. The labora 
tory practice system supplies ‘‘a new dimension to lan 
guage teaching and a new incentive to both students 
and instructors,” according to Georges I. Brachfeld, 
associate professor of Romance languages and director 
of the facility. 

Students will use the laboratory as they would a_li- 
brary. Lessons will be stored on master tapes for broad- 
cast by request from a console to any of 45 semi-isolated 
booths. Each booth is equipped with a dual-channel tape 
recorder, earphones, and a microphone. A student tak- 
ing a lesson in the laboratory records his instructor’s 
broadcast on the upper channel of the tape, then plays 
it back. He listens to the “problem sentence,”’ stops the 
tape while he considers an answer, listens to the instruc- 
tor’s answer, then repeats the correct answer and records 
it on the lower channel. In this way, the student be- 
comes accustomed to the sounds and word patterns of 
the language. His progress is checked by student assist- 
ants, advanced language students, who monitor the tapes. 

University College will consider practice in the lab- 
oratory as homework. Students will spend the normal 
amount of time in classes, but the need for class drill is 
expected to decline. This will enable teachers to use the 
class time for “‘more substantial instruction.” 


KHARTOUM-NORTHWESTERN CO-OPERATION 

A UNIQUE co-operative program involving the Univer- 
sity of Khartoum, Sudan, Africa, and Northwestern Uni- 
versity has reached the end of its five-vear term. The 
program is an “outstanding effort’ in aiding a new na- 
tion to train its own leaders, the U.S. State Department 
said. According to John Logan, chairman, civil engineer- 
ing department, and co-ordinator of the program, this 
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plan helped top Sudanese students get their graduate 
education at schools like Northwesterg. and then join 
the University of Khartoum faculty, Héte, the top young 
faculty can educate more future leacagess for the seven- 
vear-old African nation, 

Like many new nations, the Sudan has no big reservoir 
of the educated, experienced leaders needed for its order- 
ly growth. The national government has posts for about 
150 engineers yearly, but the average graduating class of 
engineers at Khartoum, Sudan’s only university, is 12 
men. However, thanks in part to the Northwestern- 
Khartoum program, engineering enrollment has nearly 
tripled to 138 men in just a few years. 

In 1956, the U.S. State Department brought together 
officials of the Sudanese school and Northwestern, They 
worked out a program which is building the graduate 
program and Sudanese faculty in the school (until now 
largely staffed by Britons). Five top Sudanese students 
have come to Northwestern and have received masters 
degrees in engineering. Two are continuing on for the 
doctorate. The five Sudanese students majored in civil 
engineering (hydraulics, soil mechanics, transportation, 
structures) and mechanical engineering (internal com- 
bustion engines). They also spent 12 months in industry 
learning U.S. practices. 

At the same time, the program has brought the latest 
U.S. methods in engineering teaching, research, and 
practice to the new nation. Four Sudanese teachers and 
college administrators have come to this country; four 
U.S. teachers have gone to the Sudan; and two outside 
researchers were brought in. 

Paramount need of Sudan, reports Prof, Logan, is for 
engineers to develop methods of utilizing natural re 
sources and raising the standard of living. The Sudan is 
hopeful that the Northwestern program, the only one 
like it in that African nation, will be renewed in 1961. 


FEDERAL AID FOR INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT EXCHANGE 


AccorDING to James M. Davis, director, University of 
Michigan International Center, and president, National 
Association of Foreign Student Advisers (NAFSA), “the 
federal government will have to find new ways to sup 
port parts of higher education during the years to come 
and certainly the support of the foreign student part is 
a legitimate federal government activity. The funds 
might well be provided to give concurrent amounts 
matching federal government scholarships to institutions,” 
since most of the institutions are straining to do what 
they can to support international educational exchange. 

“Higher education is challenged to work with the 
federal government in extending technical assistance to 
many of the less developed parts of the world. Or, seen 
in terms of the overriding considerations of the present 
cold war, the exchange of persons for educational pur- 
large.” But new conditions call for a 
preconceptions and proce- 


poses looms very 
re-examination of the 
dures of the exchange program, For example, “if enroll- 
ments in higher education are to double in the next 
decade, as has been predicted, and if facilities and staff 
cannot keep up wth the increase, will the foreign stu- 
dent be squeezed out? 
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“Aware of all the threats and challenges which face 
us, we have two lines of action clearly open to us, First, 
each institution can strengthen the work which it is do- 
ing locally with its own foreign students and_ visitors. 
Second, we must strengthen our national association in 
such a way that we can train the people, keep them 
alert and stimulated, and we must relate in a_ helpful 
way with our associates in government so that we get 
what we need to do the job which is so essential.” 


(EVENTS continued on next page) 
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A $50,000 POLICY 
FOR $106.50? 


This professor was delighted! 


He found TIAA’s new low-cost 
Home Protect on Plan the perfect 
answer to his need for a great 
deal of insurance now but less as 
the years go by—as his children 
grow up, sav_ngs and investments 
increase, the mortgage is paid off. 


At his age of 30, a 20-year Home Protection policy 
providing a $50,000 initial amount of insurance calls 
for a level annual premium of $193. The cash dividend 
of $86.50 at the end of the first policy year reduces his 
first year net cost to $106.50, according to the current 
dividend scale. Dividends are declared once each year 
and thus cannot be guaranteed for the future. 


This level premium Term plan provides its largest 
amount of protection initially and reduces by schedule 
each year to recognize decreasing insurance needs. 
Insurance periods of 15, 20, 25 or 30’years are available. 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association (TIAA) 
is a unique, nonprofit life insurance company established 
by Carnegie organizations in 1918 to serve the field 
of higher education. 


Any full- or part-time employee of a college, univer- 
sity, nonprofit private school or nonprofit educational 
or research organization is eligible to apply for TIAA 
individual life insurance—regardless of whether the 
institution has a TIAA retirement plan. Do you qualify? 
If so, send for your personal illustration of the new 
Home Protection Plan (issued at age 55 or younger)— 
or use the coupon to ask for details on TIAA’s many 


other low-cost plans. 
We employ no agents—no one will call on you. 


a 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 


| 730 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 


| Please send information on: 


1L) « 


| C] other plans available. 


year policy of $ initial amount 


Date of 
Name : Birth 


| 
| 
| Address 


| Employing Institution 


(TIAA) 





CONTINUING PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Pratr INsriruTe has inaugurated a School of Continu- 
ing Professional Studies, According to Pres. Robert F. 
Oxnam, the school represents a major effort to further 
the knowledge and practices of profession in those areas 
which concern the institute, Most importantly, the new 
school will serve to emphasize vital implications of social 
responsibility inherent in the professions. 

rhe school has been organized as a significant resource 
for professional publics through planning and operation 
of conferences, institutes, workshops, seminars, and spe- 
cial non-degree courses of study within the range of the 
institute’s existing professional disciplines but outside 
the formal scope of its programs of degree study. Pratt 
Institute’s present emphasis on education for profession 
is represented by its current undergraduate and graduate 
programs in the fields of art, architecture, engineering, 
library science, and other professional disciplines, 

Through its Continuing Professional Studies programs, 
the institute will amplify its current attention to educa- 
tion for profession by an active concern for education 
within profession. It will seek through this means to 
strengthen the relationship between educational prepara- 
tion and professional practice. The school also will serve 
as an experimental academic agency of Pratt Institute 
through planned exploration and development of new 
degree programs for professional areas presently not 
served by current undergraduate or graduate programs. 

Programs of degree study now offered by the institute's 
Evening School will be administratively absorbed and 
operated by the School of Continuing Professional Studies. 
The other professional schools of the institute will con- 
tinue to administer late afternoon and evening offerings 
of their undergraduate and graduate curriculums. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE INSTITUTES ABROAD 


THe Sovier Union, France, and Germany will be the 
scene of three modern foreign language institutes in 
the summer of 1961 under the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, according to the U.S. Office of Education, These 
institutes are held to improve the teaching of modern 
foreign languages. All participants will have attended 
previous language institutes in 1959 or 1960. 

Indiana University will 10-week 
foreign language institute in Russian for 42 secondary 
school teachers, June 15-Aug. 24. The last five weeks of 
the institute will be held in Moscow and the first five 
weeks on the Indiana University campus at Blooming- 
ton, Ind. Stanford University will conduct for the sec- 
ond consecutive summer an advanced foreign language 
institute in German at Bad Boll, near Stuttgart, West 
Germany. The institute, to be conducted June 19-Aug. 
19, will be attended by 82 secondary school teachers of 
German. The University of Oregon will conduct a French 
institute in Tours, France, June 19-Aug. 2, for 80  sec- 
ondary school teachers of French. A fourth language 
institute will be held outside the continental limits of 
the United States at Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico, by the 
University of Puerto Rico, June 26-Aug, 11. Participating 
will be 53 secondary school teachers, 

The Office of Education said that the 
pilot enterprises which will help determine the effec- 
tiveness of training language teachers in the country 
where the language they teach is spoken. 


conduct a advanced 


institutes are 
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rooms. 





Divinity and Law. 





June 12-July 18; July 19-August 26 


Air conditioned library, men’s dormitories, dining hall, and most class- 


Undergraduate instruction will be available in the departments of Biol- 
ogy, Chemistry, Classical Languages and Literature, Economics-Business Ad- 
ministration, English, Fine Arts, Geology, German-Russian, History, Mathe- 
matics, Philosophy, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Religion, Romance 
Languages, Sociology, Speech and Drama, and in the School of Engineering. 


Graduate courses in most of these departments and in the Schools of 


For 1961 bulletin, write to Ewing P. Shahan, Director of Summer 
Session, 316 Kirkland Hall, Vanderbilt University, Nashville 5, Tennessee. 
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BOOKS 


Offering clear guideposts, fresh perspectives on problems of education 


PHILOSOPHIES 


0 


EDUCATION 


Edited by PHILIP H. PHENIX 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


SCOPE AND PLAN 


This new book contains accounts of the 
diverse philosophies current in American 
education—each presented by an expert 
who is actively and often competitively 
engaged in furthering his particular point 
of view, Each article is given an introduc- 
tion by the editor, summarizing the main 
argument and putting it into its historical 
perspective. Then comes the statement of 
the philosophy by the main author, who 
also includes a series of answers to typical 
difficulties raised by the position, and 
illustrative materials showing how the 
philosophy might work if put into prac- 
tice. Each position is illuminated by com- 
paring it with the others. No other book is 
available which treats the philosophies of 
education as used in this sense of basic out- 
look or system of orientation, as opposed 
to the narrow or more technical sense. 

The essays in this book are based on a 


series of educational television programs 
produced at Minneapolis-St. Paul, for the 
National Educational Radio and_ Tele- 
vision Center, 


CONTENTS 

The Experimental Philosophy of Educa- 
tion @ The Classical Realist Philos- 
ophy @ The Life Adjustment Philos- 
ophy @ The Philosophy of Intellectual 
Discipline @ 
ical Maturity @ Education for Moral 
Character @ The Protestant Philos- 
ophy of Education @ The Roman Cath- 
olic Philosophy of Education @ The 
Jewish Philosophy of Education @ Edu- 
cation for Cultural Conservation ® 


Education for Psycholog- 


Education for National Survival @ 
Education in a Free Society. 
1961 137 pages $1.90 


SEND NOW FOR YOUR ON-APPROVAL COPY 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Social Science, Segregation, and the Law 
By ROBERT B. McKAY* 


Professor of Law, School of Law, New York University 


F iw DISCIPLINES have as much in common as 
law and social science. Each is grounded in his- 
tory but capable of growth and development 
with the needs of a changing society. The com- 
plaint is frequently advanced against each that 
it is inexact and unscientific. The critics forget 
that the discretionary reach of the law makes for 
more perfect justice and they fail to note that 
the strength of the social sciences lies in their 
ability to render informed judgments on matters 
requiring special expertness. 

Regrettably, the common strengths too often 
are overlooked by lawyers who find little in the 
social sciences to aid in their legal pursuits; and 
the social scientists too often scorn the opinions 
of lawyers, courts, and legislators as unenlight- 
ened or even uninformed. 

The truth, of course, is that well-prepared 
lawyers have long relied heavily on the findings 
and opinions of sociologists, economists, and 
psychologists. Every time a lawyer uses statistical 
projections or the reports of demographers, for 
example, he is relying on nonlegal sources to 
support a legal proposition. As early as 1908, 
Louis Dembitz Brandeis, later Mr. Justice Bran- 
deis, assembled a substantial body of material 
outside the traditional legal format which he 
used in persuading the Supreme Court to uphold 
social welfare legislation that imposed limita- 
tions on the hours of work for women (Muller 
v. Oregon, 208 U.S. 412). Ever since that time, 
his technique has been widely adopted in the 
so-called “Brandeis brief.” There are limits, 
however, beyond which courts have been reluc- 
tant to extend permission to use nonlegal mate- 
rials. Thus, as Harvard’s Prof. Paul Freund has 
pointed out, the Brandeis brief is more clearly 
useful to uphold legislation than to attack its 
validity. The reason is simply that a presump- 
tion of constitutionality attaches to economic 
and social welfare legislation where governments, 
state and Federal, are said to have considerable 
freedom of experimentation. Accordingly, less 
substantial evidence is needed in support of 
such legislation than would be required to over- 
come the presumption. From this it follows that, 
when the testimony of social scientists is used to 
upset legislative programs, it must satisfy an ex- 
tremely exacting standard of reliability. This is 
precisely the problem that lies at the heart of 
the currently acrimonious dispute as to the 
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proper role of the social scientists in judicial in- 
validation of state-enforced racial discrimination, 
particularly in the public schools. The questions 
are twofold: First, how reliable as evidence was 
the testimony of the social scientists? Second, to 
what extent, if any, did the United States Su- 
preme Court rely on that testimony in its his- 
toric decision of 1954? 
Undoubtedly the decision in the School Seg- 
regation Cases, 347 U.S. 483 (1954), was the most 
important of the 1950’s—quite possibly of the 
century. There was no complex legal concept- 
ualism. In the most straightforward, no-nonsense 
kind of prose, the U.S. Supreme Court unani- 
mously declared that “in the field of public ed- 
ucation the doctrine of ‘separate but equal’ has 
no place” (/d. at 495). In the 17 states and the 
District of Columbia in which segregation was 
then the practice, it was at once clear that alter- 
ation of those practices was now required. Ac- 
cordingly, it is not surprising that those who 
most objected to this disruption in their pattern 
of living should have sought by every means to 
upset the ruling which they found objectionable. 
The attacks upon the decision took various 
forms, from the most obtuse to some of consider- 
able subtlety. On the blunt side, members of 
the Court were accused of un-Americanism, 
ranging from uncritical acceptance of leftist 
views to outright Communist sympathies. This 
suggestion should be, and has been, ignored. 
Scarcely more meritorious, but deserving of an- 
swer, is the contention that the decision itself 
was unconstitutional, that it amounted to judi- 
cial “legislation.” Leaving to one side the ques- 
tion of whether the Supreme Court, as final ar- 
biter of the Constitution, can make as a matter 
of definition an ‘unconstitutional’’ decision, 
there remains, of course, the serious question as 
to whether in particular cases the Court wisely 
performs its task of constitutional interpreta- 
tion. Thus, in the School Segregation Cases, es- 
sentially the same argument can be cast in more 
traditionally legal form by suggesting that the 
Court departed from stare decisis—that is, it 
broke precedent. The reference would be to the 
1896 decision in Plessy v. Ferguson, 136 U.S. 
537, in which the doctrine of “separate but 
equal” was first announced. The assumption 


* Visiting Professor of Law, School of Law, University 
of California, Berkeley, 1960-61. 
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which underlies this argument is that the inter- 
pretation given the equal protection clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment in 1896 must for- 
ever bind the Court. There are two things 
wrong with this contention, however. In the first 
place, precedent is not absolutely controlling in 
the Supreme Court, especially as to constitution- 
al interpretation. As Chief Justice Marshall said 
almost 150 years ago, “we must never forget, that 
it is a constitution we are expounding. ig 
[McCulloch v. Maryland, 17 U.S. (4 Wheat.) 
306, 407 (1819)]. Too many of the “landmark” 
decisions of one era have been discredited and 
cast aside in a later period for the argument to 
be seriously advanced that precedent is invari- 
ably controlling. Of this phenomenon of judicial 
mind-changing, the most dramatic example, ol 
course, is found in the reversals of the 1930's, 
without which the economic and social programs 
that ever since have characterized state and Fed- 
eral governments alike would not have been 
possible. 

In the second place, before adhering slavishly 
to a principle as important as the permissibility 
of segregation, is it not also appropriate to con- 
sider whether the earlier decision was correct? 
Plessy v. 
equal concept in the context of a state-required 


Ferguson approved the separate but 


segregation in railway cars; but the principle 
was readily extended to education, zoning, and 
all other forms of social relationships where 
states might choose to limit racial mingling. The 
underlying premise of “separate but equal,” al- 
though never clearly articulated in Court de- 
cisions, seems to have been that the equal pro- 
tection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment was 
limited to the protection of civil and political 
rights and thus did not reach social relationships. 
As a corollary, the interest in protection against 
segregation in schools and other “social” situa- 
tions was said to be not properly a concern of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 

These propositions no longer stand up—if they 
ever did. Merely to state them is to demonstrate 
their falsity. Once freed of the shibboleth that 
quantitative equality is by definition constitu- 
tional equality, it is not difficult to see the defect 
in the now-discarded principle. No man—north- 
erner or southerner, white or Negro—can mis- 
understand the purpose of the segregation laws. 
Separation of the races, yes, but invidiously 
more than that as well. The very essence of seg- 
regation was the stamping of the white race as 
superior and the Negro as inferior. As C. Vann 
Woodward has said, in “The Strange Career of 
Jim Crow,” “The Jim Crow laws, unlike feudal 
laws, did not assign the subordinate group a 
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fixed status in society. They were constantly push- 
ing the Negro further down” (p. 93). 


If the equal protection clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment invalidates any kind of rac- 
ial discrimination, which assuredly it does, the 


fact of school segregation is by itself conclusive. 
Every instinct compels acknowledgment that 
segregation is discrimination. That it was long 
convenient to ignore this everywhere-understood 
truth does not change the fact. Perhaps it is 
characteristic of the legal system that there 
should be a time lag between general community 
recognition of the principle that material equal- 
ity is not the sole measure of true equality and 
translation of that fact into constitutional fiat. 

Sull the argument is made that the 1896 de- 
cision should not have been abandoned without 
a factual finding that school children actually 
were harmed by segregation and that the testi- 
mony of the social psychologists to this effect 
lacked scientific basis. In short, the contention 
seems to be that the present ruling is no strong- 
er, no more stable, than the nonlegal—possibly 
even nonscientific—testimony on which it de- 
pends. What, say the critics, if the social psy- 
chologists should at some later time testify dif- 
ferently? Must the constitutional principle ac- 
commodate itself to the vagaries of this “pseudo- 
science”? The difhculty with this inquiry is that 
it is not even pertinent to the principle actually 
enunciated in that case. 

To understand why this issue is, after all, not 
the true question, it is necessary to know what 
the Supreme Court decided and what it did not 
decide. To take the negative aspect first, the 
Court did not in any way suggest that the finding 
of discrimination in purposeful public school 
segregation was based on the testimony of the 
social scientists. The fact that, in the cele- 
brated footnote 11, the Court cited several social 
psychology publications is no evidence that the 
decision was based on the testimony of the social 
scientists. The striking fact is that their testi- 
mony before the trial courts was not even men- 
tioned by the Supreme Court. If, as some of the 
social psychologists have urged, their testimony 
had been crucial to the decision, there would 
be cause for real concern. At the moment, most 
social scientists are libertarian and egalitarian; 
but it has not always been so. In the not too 
distant past, starkly racist doctrines have been 
supported by “findings” of social scientists, in- 
cluding presumably responsible leaders of the 
profession. Indeed, even in the current School 
Segregation Cases the testimony as to the effects 
of school segregation was not all of a_ piece. 
There were some who testified that integration 
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could be more personality-disruptive than  seg- 
regation. If the drafty absurdities (as I see it) 
of this school of thought should gain ascendancy 
and demand reversal of the Brown case because 
it was grounded on 
psychology, the principle of desegregation might 
prove to be of transient significance only. 


“false” doctrines of social 


Fortunately, despite the exaggerated claims ol 
a few social scientists and the enlarged fears oi 
even lawyers friendly to the constitutional prin- 
ciple of desegregation, the Supreme Court did 
not depend on the controverted testimony to 
reach its decision. As already observed, the 
Court simply announced the commonly under- 
stood fact (endorsed, to be sure, by the tentative 
conclusions of social science) that segregation in 
public schools is not equality within the con- 
stitutional meaning. Period. Perhaps the difh- 
culty is that the principle, like the result, is 
delusively simple, scarcely like the product 
which the layman ordinarily associates with the 
workings of the legal mind. But I submit that 
it was just that straightforward and that no 
amount of fancy legal footwork can change the 
simple grandeur of the key sentence: “We con- 
clude that in the field of public education the 
doctrine of ‘separate but equal’ has no place. 
Separate educational facilities are inherently un- 
equal” (347 U.S. at 495). 

The real difficulty with the testimony of the 
social psychologists in the School Segregation 
Cases, as Edmond Cahn of New York University 
has pointed out, is the fact that it was not sci- 
entific in any meaningful sense. With the ad- 
vantages of hindsight and the thoughtful an- 
‘alysis of those tests which now are available, in- 
cluding criticism by a number of social scientists, 
it seems clear that the samples were inadequate, 
some of the questions ambiguous, and the con- 
clusions categorical rather than tentative. That 
the results were “right” in that they coincided 
with what common sense already had foretold 
does not establish that the tests themselves were 
soundly conceived. 

If the foregoing seems too critical, especially 
since offered by one not a member of the dis- 
cipline, let me offer two points: First, I simply 
reiterate what a number of social scientists have 
urged about the risk of discredit that lies in 
overstated claims. Second, on the more construc- 
tive side, there are ways in which social science 
expertise can be used in the continuing struggle 
to assure complete desegregation in the public 
schools. 

Among the many areas in which law and so- 
cial science can work together in eflective part- 
nership, none holds more promise than the im- 
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plementation of the now-established principle 
of desegregation. If, as suggested above, the orig- 
inal judicial pronouncement that public school 
segregation violates the Fourteenth Amendment 
is a valid statement of constitutional law, there 
remain for solution extremely difficult problems 
in attaining that objective. Although the con- 
stitutional principle was announced in 1954, that 
decision itself did not direct the admission of 
a single Negro into any formerly all-white 
school. The Supreme Court order of 1955 also 
did not command any immediate compliance. 
Rather, the Court simply directed the lower 
Federal courts to take such steps as would be 
necessary “to admit to schools on a racially non- 
discriminatory basis with all deliberate speed 
the parties to these cases” (349 U.S. 294, 301). 
The key words, “with all deliberate speed,” are 
borrowed from the equity jurisdiction of the 
English courts. The phrase connotes, as it seems 
to me, much of the best of the rule of law, of 
which we hear so much today. While the prin- 
ciple imperatively demands implementation, 
there yet remains a cautionary note that protec- 
tion must be assured against the infliction of 
greater injustice in the process of self-defeating 
haste—in short, “with all deliberate speed.” 
Manifestly, however rhetorically suggestive 
the phrase, it offers few answers to concrete 
problems. The Court went on to explain that 
local school boards, under the supervision of 
the local Federal courts, 

may consider problems related to administration, arising 
from the physical condition of the school plant, the 
school transportation system, personnel, revision of school 
districts and attendance areas into compact units to 
achieve a system of determining admission to the public 
nonracial and revision of local laws 


and regulations which may be necessary in solving the 
foregoing problems (349 U.S, at 300-301). 


schools on a basis, 


Even these criteria, while somewhat more spe- 
cific, scarcely furnish a guide to decision. Rather, 
this is a matter for judicial discretion. Such 
questions as the following suggest themselves, 
along with many others. Is gradual desegregation 
sometimes, or always, preferred to immediate 
and total desegregation? If gradual integration 
is permissible, should it begin with the lower or 
the higher grades? Where school district lines 
are redrawn, should pupils be required, or only 
permitted, to attend the school within their dis- 
trict? On all these questions the social scientists 
can provide helpful counsel, for here their ad- 
visory recommendations would assist in resolv- 
ing enormously difficult problems in the exercise 
of discretion. 

A still more difficult problem has emerged in 
a number of southern states. This relates to the 
use of a so-called pupil-assignment plan which 
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has Supreme Court approval at least in prin- 
ciple, if not in specific operation [Shuttlesworth 
v. Birmingham Board of Education, 358 U.S. 101 
(1958)]. These plans, now in effect in at least 
10 states, incorporate into the standards to be 
taken into account in making assignment of 
pupils not only the factors enumerated by the 
Supreme Court, but several others as well. The 
following would be a_ representative listing: 
available room, teaching capacity, transporta- 
tion, effect of admission of new pupils on estab- 
lished or proposed educational programs, suit- 
ability for new pupils of established curricula, 
adequacy of previous training to permit adjust- 
ment to the new school, scholastic aptitude, 
psychological qualifications, effect of admission 
on other pupils, possibility of disorder, home 
environment, morals and health of the new 
pupils, and reasons for which a transfer is re- 
quested. 

It is clear, of course, that these ‘‘standards” 
offer opportunities for discrimination more or 
less thinly disguised; and we may suspect that in 
at least some instances these intangible factors 
were included precisely for the purpose of cir- 
cumventing the constitutional principle. Here is 
where the social scientists not only can, but 


must, bring to bear their most exact measure- 
ment and testing techniques. The intuitive judg- 
ment of school boards is certainly insufficient 
without the advice that only well-trained ex- 
perts can give. The partnership of law and so- 
cial science is apparent. The final decision on 
the constitutional principle must rest with the 
Federal courts; but the discretion already per- 
mitted can be most effectively administered 
through the kind of informed counsel which 
only the social scientists can provide. 

A final caution is appropriate. Neither the so- 
cial scientists nor the judges are left entirely 
free in their exercise of that discretion. What- 
ever proposals are up for approval or disapprov- 
al, the ultimate question is whether there is a 
good-faith attempt to implement the constitu- 
tional mandate for the ending of public school 
segregation “with all deliberate speed.” And, as 
the Supreme Court has observed, “it should go 
without saying that the vitality of these constitu- 
tional principles cannot be allowed to yield 
simply because of disagreement with them” (349 
U.S. at 300). Together, law and the social sci- 
ences the fulfillment of that vital 


can assure 


mandate. 


Segregation and the Future of Public 
Education in the South 


By T. L. PATRICK 


Associate Professor of Education 
Newcomb College, Tulane University, New Orleans 


War EFFECTS may the struggle over desegre- 
gation in the public schools have on the school 
system in the U.S.? Will the struggle serve to 
weaken public education and result in a further 
growth of non-public education? Will the at- 
tempt of the Negro to gain educational equality 
result in but a hollow victory? 

With the beginning of a non-tuition, univer- 
sal system of schools in the U.S., Americans, 
who previously had received no education or 
an education in non-public schools, turned in 
increasing numbers to public schools. A variety 
of forces in the last few years has served to re- 
verse this trend from private to public educa- 
tion. For the country as a whole, this current 
trend to non-public education has not produced 
a critical ratio between public and non-public 
school enrollment; but, in some urban centers, 
a critical ratio has been approached, if public 
schools are to be common schools. In some 
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cities, such a large percentage of students is 
enrolled in non-public schools (less than half of 
the white pupils in New Orleans today are reg- 
istered in the public schools) that public schools 
are left without representative student bodies 
and without the active interest and support of 
a majority of the local citizens. Such trends seem 
to contain within themselves self-feeding ca- 
pacities, and today the segregation struggle 
threatens to speed up and broaden the growth 
of this trend to non-public education, at least 
in a third of the country. 

Due to the pressures of such sudden and deep- 
seated social changes as those required in a 
shift from segregated to desegregated schools, 
the executive and legislative branches in many 
southern states have passed laws which suddenly 
and dramatically could end public education in 
these states. It is doubtful whether many south- 
ern states, or individual southern communities, 
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will allow their children to endure the educa- 
tional chaos which would result from any 
abrupt and prolonged closure of public schools; 
but long-range effects may produce the same 
end result. The whole emotion-tinged struggle 
may cause many more southerners, financially 
able, individually or in groups, to seek a non- 
public education for their children; some of 
those not financially able to turn to non-public 
schools may sacrifice the education of their own 
children. In some southern cities, an increasing 
number of entrepreneur schools and church-re- 
lated schools are being established, the latter 
type by church groups that traditionally have 
advocated public education for their children 
as well as by religious groups that have long 
advocated separate schools for their children. 
Certain recent state laws, such as the repeal of 
compulsory attendance and provisions for in- 
dividual educational grants, may further en- 
courage the trend to no schooling or non-public 
schooling. In at least one southern state, such 
individual educational grants are now being 
used by rich parents to assist in the payment of 
tuition for their children at the swank private 
schools they were attending prior to the passage 
of the law. 

With such forces operating, it seems within 
the realm of possibility for some southern state 
that had a comparatively small percentage of 
its students in non-public schools and low illit- 
eracy rates in 1954 to awaken in 1974 to find 
a high percentage in those schools, or in no 
schools, and a rising illiteracy rate. It then en- 
ters the realm of probability that the lack of 
public school support, spiritual and material, 
in time could lead again, as in the early 19th 
century, to public schools common only in the 
sense that they are not good enough for anyone 
who can do better. 

This trend to non-public education is further 
encouraged in the South because the executive 
and legislative branches of the Federal govern- 
ment have taken little positive action to clarify 
or implement the culing on school segregation 
of the judicial branch. The Federal triumvirate 
has split on the issue; the legislative and execu- 
tive departments have taken neither effective 
action to support the judicial branch, nor taken 
actions to impose the constitutional checks and 
balances on the judicial branch. Thus, the de- 
segregation procedure, as it has worked out in 
practice, has many weaknesses. The procedure 
has left not only the decision but also its en- 
forcement to the judicial branch—a situation 
comparable to Congress’ both making and en- 
forcing its own enactments. The executive 
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branch has not executed, and the legislative has 
not legislated the desegregation decision. This 
condition forces the courts to act as_ school 
boards—a function which their own procedures 
make difficult and which traditionally has been 
done by local school boards elected by the 
people. It also has resulted in the usurping of 
the traditional authority of the local school 
boards by some legislatures in their futile at- 
tempts so far to find some state official or agency 
with too much prestige and power for the Fed- 
eral courts to enjoin. In some states, laws have 
been passed which not only defy the decision 
to desegregate, but also the method suggested— 
that is, by individual school districts. 

The inability or unwillingness of the local 
school districts to desegregate their schools vol- 
untarily has meant that, by and large, nothing 
was done in many southern communities until 
a suit was brought in Federal courts and a 
court order secured to desegregate that specific 
school or school system. The original order, as 
a rule, is then followed by expensive, time-con- 
suming appeals, during which public apathy 
grows or public emotions are aroused, accord- 
ing to each individual situation. At the same 
time, state legislatures, often without study, dis- 
cussion, or debate, continue to pass laws de- 
signed to maintain the status quo on segrega- 
tion in a stated or unstated policy of “legislate 
and litigate,” apparently hoping, if they cannot 
win, to keep the issue forever in the courts, be- 
lieving legislatures legally can pass new state 
laws faster than Federal courts legally can de- 
clare old ones unconstitutional. 

The New Orleans school system, for instance, 
has been in the legal segregation battle since 
1952. Since 1954, 36 separate appeals have been 
made by the school board alone. In spite of or 
because of the continued litigation, few citizens 
of New Orleans faced up to the limited educa- 
tional choices the desegregation decision left to 
them until definite orders were issued to deseg- 
regate their schools in September, 1960. Not 
only was the order to desegregate handed down 
by a Federal judge, but the plan itself was made 
by him, since the school board had proposed no 
plan of its own. In September, last-minute leg- 
islation and attempted interposition by the 
Governor was blocked by the Federal court in 
a flurry of suits by several groups. A delay of 
the desegregation order until Nov. 14 did re- 
sult from the actions, however. 

In November, last-minute legislation and 
attempted legislative interposition, with the 
accompanying court suits, temporarily were 
blocked again by Federal courts; and four little 
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six-year-old Negro girls entered two white 
schools on Nov. 14—the first since the days of 
Reconstruction. The appeals of all these actions 
today await court decisions. The parents of the 
white pupils in the two previously all-white 
schools affected by the desegregation order, en- 
couraged by a variety of forces, are boycotting 
the two schools and attempting to make other 
provisions for the education of their children. 

The emotional struggle is leaving scars which 
will last as long as some of the participants sur- 
vive, and perhaps longer. It highlighted not 
only the conflict of the races, but also of the 
state and Federal governments and of the state 
and local governments. For the past six years, 
at a time when the local school board did not 
have enough money to execute its best judg- 
ments on financial and educational matters, it 
has been forced to allocate a sum of money an- 
nually for special lawyer's fees and retainers, 
court costs that would have paid the annual 
salaries of the teachers in one of their smaller 


elementary schools. Under the present system 


of desegregation, this struggle in one school sys- 


tem of Louisiana—even when finally settled— 
does not prevent the same kind of actions from 
taking place in the other 65 school systems be- 
fore the state as a whole has been desegregated. 
Even if the long court struggle in New Orleans 
results in briefer court battles in the other 65 
systems, the total possible cost of the litigation 
in this state alone becomes colossal. When mul- 
tiplied by all the separate school systems in 
other like-minded southern states, the litigation 
cost figures become astronomical, rivaling the 
national debt. Surely had Congress and the 
President not been too busy with other less im- 
portant things, or lacking in political intestinal 
fortitude, or unable to reach agreement among 
themselves on the issue, something could have 
been done, and still could be done, to improve 
this kind of a situation. 

Another difficulty, and an emotion-fomenting 
aspect of the present desegregation procedure, 
rests just on the fact that a court action is nec- 
essary to begin the procedure in all places where 
voluntary action will not, or cannot, be taken. 
This, in effect, places the execution of the Su- 
preme Court decision in the hands of an in- 
dividual or a group willing and able to bring 
such a suit into the Federal courts. Thus, for 
this drastic change in one of the most sensitive, 
all-pervading, essential social institutions in our 
culture, the over-all planning, if any, is left, in 
practice, to a small minority group, the Na- 
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tional Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People. Regardless of individual feelings 
on the issue involved, it would seem difficult to 
justify allowing one small group, unrepresenta- 
tive of the whole people, to determine for the 
whole people the time the change will occur in 
each individual community for such an impor- 
tant policy. 

In today’s complex society, when an adequate 
system of education is so essential to the welfare 
of the nation and the individual, in today’s war 
of survival, when education is the nation’s pri- 
mary weapon of national policy, the sudden or 
gradual, intentional or unintentional destruc- 
tion or weakening of education in this country 
would reduce the nation within a generation to 
a second-rate power. It can be assumed that de- 
struction of education in any political sub-divi- 
sion of the country would have a like effect on 
that one division and a pro-rata effect on the 
country as a whole. There should be no dis- 
agreement, then, that a education 
which protects national, state, and local inter- 
ests and the rights of each individual 
pupil is necessary for survival. Despite the fact 
that no democratic society ever has found satis- 
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factory a school system based entirely on non- 
public schools—even when public grants have 
been a part of the program—some citizens see a 
private school system as the solution to the deseg- 
regation problem. Before destroying the present 
system of schools in the U.S., or sub-divisions 
thereof, this group should prepare, therefore, to 
demonstrate how such a private school system 
could replace the present system of both public 
and non-public schools without unacceptable 
detrimental effects on the nation, and 
child. Those who believe that the maintenance 
of a public school system is essential should 
search for and demand a procedure for the de- 


State, 


segregation of the public schools which will not 
encourage the possibility of further damage to 
public education, regardless of their position on 
desegregation itself. 
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Secondary Education and Africa’s Future 
By GEORGES FRADIER 


Press Division, Unesco, Paris 


L; IS A SOMEWHAT DISTURBING experience to 
visit the best secondary schools in Africa—board- 
ing schools as old as Mfantsipim of the Cape 
Coast or King’s College in Lagos or as new as 
the luxurious Queen’s College at Yaba; modern 
schools of admirable architecture such as the 
Gabré Mariam Grammar School of Addis Ababa 
or stark and somewhat industrial like the ex- 
cellent grammar school of Conakry. Everything 
is “like Manchester” or “like Toulouse,” just 
as across certain frontiers the schools, their 
appearance, their curricula, their regulations, 
their atmosphere, their whole life in fact recall 
Liége or Cadiz. The pupils happen to be Atfri- 
can; that is the only difference. As to the teach- 
ers and administrators, in exceptional cases as 
many as 30 or 409% are African; as a general 
rule, the proportion is closer to one per cent. 
Secondary education in Africa depends on the 
foreigner. Civil servants, missionaries, employees 
of “voluntary agencies,” and teachers come from 
Europe, America, or even Asia, as in Ethiopia 
and on the east coast where there are numerous 
Indians. 

Nobody denies the work accomplished by 
these various institutions. Thanks to them, Afri- 
ca now is taking its place in international life, 
and it would hardly be an exaggeration to say 
that the independence of the young African na- 
tions was born in these grammar schools and 
high schools. What is more, the whole educa- 
tional system of the new states still rests on 
these schools and will continue to rest on them 
for a long time to come. Nevertheless, they now 
must be considered inadequate; they are too 
few in number and, except in a few countries, 
their development would be extremely difficult. 

A Unesco inquiry in 22 countries of tropical 
Africa showed that in 14 of these countries the 
proportion of secondary to primary school pu- 
pils was less than five per cent. Moreover, there 
are only four countries where the proportion is 
higher than seven per cent, which unhappily 
does not mean that out of 100 pupils more than 
seven complete a secondary course and can pass 
the examinations corresponding to the British 
General Certificate of Education (Advanced 
Level) or the French baccalauréat. To give one 
example, there are 5,000 Africans in Kenya 
secondary schools against 580,000 in the primary 
schools. In 1959, only 605 boys and 49 girls ob- 
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tained the Cambridge School Certificate which 
must be followed by another two years’ school 
before it is possible to enter a university or 
technical college. 

The schools now in existence probably would 
suffice to train good candidates for higher edu- 
cation, but it would be a great mistake to re- 
gard secondary education as a mere stage and to 
imagine that only enough students are needed 
to fill the universities, medical schools, and poly- 
technic institutes. On the contrary, secondary 
education should be regarded as a type and 
level of education with its own ends and which 
is sufhcient in itself when it provides a unified 
training without necessarily leading on to high- 
er education. It justifies itself as an element in 
raising the nation’s cultural level and also, as 
African educationalists emphasize, as a factor in 
economic, social, and political development. 
Secondary education is one of the necessary and 
sufficient conditions for the efficient carrying 
out of a number of posts in commerce and the 
civil service. In the rural development programs 
which are so vital to Africa today, secondary ed- 
ucation is indispensable for certain responsible 
positions such as secretary or treasurer of co- 
operative societies. The need for administrative 
and technical senior officials, for skilled and 
semi-skilled workers is growing everywhere; but 
at its present rate of development, secondary 
education is not in a position to meet this need. 

The gaps are still more serious, as far as tech- 
nical secondary education is concerned. Ghana, 
for example, has not been able so far to set up 
and maintain a single secondary technical school 
despite the fact that it has more than 500,000 
pupils at school in a population of 5,000,000, 
despite its many secondary schools, its excellent 
vocational training courses organized by the 
“Cocoa Board,” its 400 students at Accra Univer- 
sity and almost as many at the Kumasi School 
of Technology, and despite its admirable school- 
radio system. 

It is easy to understand the reasons for these 
shortcomings. The first is that until recently it 
was not thought that an industrial development 
would take place in the independent African 
nations. Additionally, whereas until a few years 
ago there were enough foreign teachers to teach 
languages, mathematics, Latin grammar, and 
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similar accomplishments, it always has been very 
difficult to send abroad good instructors in 
engineering or electricity and good masters of 
industrial design and applied science. 

Even so, the equipment, the machines, and 
the material arrive much faster than the teach- 
ers. And already, in general secondary education 
as in technical education, the lack of masters is 
everywhere causing a disturbing situation to 
arise. It is to be hoped that all the nations in a 
position to send teaching staff abroad will heed 
the appeal of the African countries. Teachers 
of science, mathematics, French, English, and, 
in such countries as Somalia, Arabic are needed 
in hundreds. 

In the long run, however generous it may be, 
this aid will not be enough. Independent Africa 
will not obtain the complete educational system 
it should have and wishes to have so long as it 
must rely exclusively or almost exclusively on 
outside assistance which at best will suffice to 
keep education at its present level. Bilateral or 
multilateral assistance henceforth should be 
primarily devoted to the training of African 
teachers for general and_ technical 
education. 


secondary 


Africa possesses only one establishment for the 
training of technical and vocational teachers. 
As to teachers of literature and science, they 
only can be obtained from the universities 
which are just beginning to provide the grad- 


uates needed by industry, hospitals, the big 


agricultural plantations, and the civil service. 
Of the 1,000 students at Ibadan University in 
Nigeria, 600 are studying science, medicine, and 
economics; the 400 others are not all studying 
education. This is only one example, but it is 
typical of most of the African countries. It is 
vital, therefore, to speed up teacher training by 
all possible means if a very serious crisis in sec- 
ondary education, and hence in education at 
all levels, is to be avoided. 

and directors of education of 
countries in tropical Africa who met in Feb- 
ruary, 1960, in Addis Ababa were fully aware of 
this situation. They made an urgent appeal to 
Unesco requesting assistance in the creation and 
operation of regional institutions for training 
the staff needed primarily for secondary schools. 


The ministers 


Unesco is trying to meet this request. Its pro- 
gram for 1961-62 provides, among other proj- 
ects, for the establishment in tropical Africa of 
two regional centers which will train the staff 
needed for the teacher training college and for 
educational research. 

Also, the United Nations Special Fund will 
enable the organization to assist in the develop- 
ment of secondary education. For example, it 
is proposed to set up a federal teacher training 
college in Nigeria which.will train secondary 
The Fund contribute 
$1,000,000 to this project and the Nigerian gov- 
ernment $1,800,000. 


school teachers. would 


Dewey and the University of Chicago 
PART II: April, 1902-May, 1903* 
By ROBERT L. McCAUL 


Associate Professor of Education, University of Chicago 


Con. PARKER'S DEATH on March 2, 1902, set in 
motion the rather cumbersome machinery fot 
making appointments to the School of Educa- 
tion that had been agreed upon by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and the Chicago Institute. Right 
of nomination was vested in the institute trus- 
tees and right of appointment in the university 
trustees, and formal action accordingly await- 
ed the initiative of the institute board. For some 
10 weeks after Parker’s death they consulted 
with Pres. Harper, interviewed Wilbur Jackman 
and Dewey, and sounded out members of the 
faculty of the School of Education. Then on May 
20, they notified the university of their decision: 
“The Trustees of the Chicago Institute nominate 
John Dewey as successor to Francis Wayland 
Parker in the office of Director of the School of 
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Education of the University of Chicago.” The 
next day Harper wrote to Mrs. Blaine, secretary 
of the institute trustees, “I beg to notify you in 
return that the nomination was presented to the 
Board of Trustees of the University yesterday 
afternoon, and by them unanimously approved, 
and Mr. Dewey has been appointed to take the 
place of Colonel Parker and will begin his 
duties at once.” 

Why was Dewey nominated by the Chicago 
Institute trustees and appointed by the univer- 
sity trustees? Why did Dewey accept the ap- 
pointment? No documents directly answering 
these questions are in the University Archives. 


* Part II of a three-part article. Part I appeared in 
SCHOOL AND Society, March 25, 1961. Part III will appear 
in SCHOOL AND Society, April 22, 1961. 
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The logic of the situation and related docu- 
ments do, nevertheless, suggest some answers 
that are reasonable, perhaps even probable. To 
the institute trustees and the university trustees 
the choice of Dewey must have seemed appro- 
priate. Parker and Dewey were assumed to have 
held similar educational theories and _ ideals; 
the School of Education faculty had heard 
Dewey lecture many times and had taken courses 
from Dewey in the old days when they had been 
in the Cook County Normal School; they were 
acquainted with him personally and with his 
they seemed to favor his appointment 
Administratively, the ap- 
The existing dichoto- 


views; 
now as their director. 
pointment made sense. 


mous educational organization separating the 
School of Education and the department of edu- 
cation would be eliminated by placing the head 


of one structure over the other also. Dewey 
could integrate the two operations so that con- 
flicts of the kind that had been experienced 
would occur no more and a co-ordinated ap- 
proach to the tasks of teacher training and the 
problems of pedagogical theory could be undei 
taken. 

Why did Dewey accept the position? This is 
a harder question to answer. Putting aside am- 
bition, a higher (if there one at- 
tached to the directorship), and other extrinsic 
motivations, there remains the possibility that 
Dewey believed that by taking the position he 
could develop further his ideas and_ theories 
and extend their application. Sooner or later, 
his Laboratory School would be united to the 
University Elementary School of the School 
Education. As director of the School of Edu- 
cation, he could engineer the union and _ pro- 
tect his faculty ideas in transit and 
in the new organization. Positive advantages 
might be gained, The union would en- 
able him to conduct his experiment on a 
wider range of problems and on pupils with 
greater differentiation in chronological and men- 
tal maturity and socio-economic status than 
was possible in the smaller and more homo- 
geneous Laboratory School. Moreover, Harper 
seemed to have come to regard Dewey's labora- 
tory method to the Parker model- 
school approach. In his Decennial Report, the 
president had written, “It is probable that after 
all, the laboratory method will prove to be the 
better method for training teachers as well 
for working out anew the solution of education- 
It is apparent that in the sug- 


salary were 


and his 


too. 


as supe rior 


al problems. 
gestion just made lies the possible solution of 
the combination of the two elementary schools 


now in existence.”! If this represented Harper's 
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view in the spring of 19@2, Dewey could accept 
the directorship with complete confidence that 
he would have the president's backing in any 
attempt to apply his laboratory approach to the 
field of teacher training. This field he had not 
attempted to cultivate in any systematic way be- 
fore. 

Whatever may have been the motives that 
persuaded Dewey to take the position, he now 
found himself confronted by a most formidable 
administrative problem. W ithin his jurisdiction 
were the following: a department of philosophy 
offering psychology, graduate education, and 
philosophy courses; a School of Education offer- 
ing undergraduate education and teacher train- 
ing courses; a University High School consisting 
of the South Side Ac: idemy and the Chicago 
Manual Training School; a University Elemen- 
tary School for observation, demonstration, and 
practice teaching; and a Laboratory School for 
experimentation and scientific demonstration 
and observation by prospective educational spe- 
cialists. Each of these units was manned by fac- 
ulties used to being independent and governing 
their own affairs; each consisted largely of vet- 
eran teachers who were accustomed to working 
toward their own specialized objectives; several 
of these faculties had been under heavy fire for 
so long that their views had hardened into dog- 
ma and their belief faith; almost all re- 
garded the others with suspicion and _ hostility. 
Nearby, watching over their favorite faculties, 
were Mrs. Blaine and the Chicago Institute 
trustees and the Kents, Cranes, and other Dewey 
school patrons. The delicate task of fusing 
these component schools and faculties into a 
of bringing them into mutual ac- 
and of enlisting their co-opera- 
tion in a co-ordinated effort toward mutually 
acceptable goals was to be undertaken by a 
mild, diffident philosopher who confessed that 
“administrative work is not just in my line.’”’? His 
previous administrative experience had been 
confined to a department of philosophy with 
seven faculty members, a department of educa- 
tion with four, and a Laboratory School staffed 
coterie of 15 devoted females and one de- 
voted male. Now he was in command of some 
100 persons and a budget of several hundred 
thousand dollars a year. 

No doubt, Dewey was facing an almost im- 
possible task. About the only way in which it 
could have been accomplished was through de- 


into 


vital whole, 


commodation, 


by a 


“The President’s Report, July 1892-July 1902” (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1903), p. Ixxxvii. 
Blaine, Aug. 4, 1902. McCormick Col- 
Historical Society. 
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cisive leadership, inspiring the faculties to for- 
sake selfish preoccupations and narrow _paro- 
chialism and to band together in a great and 
noble educational enterprise. The situation 
called for a Parker, with his immense vitality 
and impressive personality and his talent for 
dramatizing educational issues and the process 
of educational reform. Dewey, with as much 
inner strength and a far superior mind, did not 
have the physical and temperamental attributes 
of leadership that Parker possessed to such a 
large degree. Besides, Dewey was to make serious 
errors of commission that would compound his 
difficulties. 

Dewey's tenure in his new office began with 
a series of minor incidents. Harper told him 
that his budget called for the expenditure of 
too much money on music; Francis Shepherdson, 
the president’s secretary, criticized Dewey's pro- 
cedure for handling inquiries about the School 
of Education and his failure to prepare a cir- 
cular of information; the editor of the Decen- 
nial Publications refused to accept articles from 
the Laboratory School teachers and Dewey dis- 
puted the decision. Dewey and Jackman became 
angry at each other over Dewey’s allegation that 
Jackman had made unauthorized use of his 
name on an announcement of a parents’ meet- 
ing. This last incident was not unimportant, 
for it symptomized an underlying dissatisfaction 
with the Dewey regime that was growing among 
members of the old Parker faculty in the School 
of Education as the year wore on. 

On May 4, 1903, Jackman wrote to Harper 
that Dewey’s policies had caused doubt if not 
positive distrust to spring up within the faculty. 
While admitting that he himself had been at 
fault in some respects, Jackman blamed Dewey 
for the deterioration in morale that had oc- 
curred during the year. Jackman’s bill of par- 
ticulars included, first, the charge that Dewey 
had not attended meetings of the parents of the 
children of the University Elementary School, 
although “‘we must be continually educating the 
community itself or we cannot hope to have 
them understand what we are trying to do with 
their children.” Second, “the Director claims to 
stand for Democracy and for faculty control yet 
they feel that the provisions made whereby they 
could freely express themselves have been se- 
riously inadequate. Most of the meetings 
called during the year were called at the instance 
of one teacher or another and the results have 
been as nothing so far as getting at the profes- 
sional policy of the Director is concerned since 
in many of the cases he was absent.” Third, 
Dewey had not discussed policy with Jackman, 
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and Dewey's “constant consultation with other 
teachers who have not been long identified with 
the school, and his solemn deference to the point 
of ludicrousness to their views do not indicate 
that strong self-reliance necessary to inspire con- 
fidence in the Faculty as a whole.” Fourth, 
Dewey took little personal interest in the work 
of the School of Education or its students. Fifth, 
his criticisms of some of the older teachers and 
rumors that the old Chicago Institute faculty 
would be “scattered like autumn leaves’ had 
caused some teachers to fear that Dewey would 
dismiss them. Yet, these were persons who had 
been with the Chicago Normal School and Chi- 
cago Institute and had voted with Parker to join 
the university and cast their fortunes with it on 
the assumption that they would have security 
in their positions. 

To deliver the School of Education from tur- 
moil and from the difficulties that beset it, Jack- 
man suggested that the school be “freed from 
the curb stone politics of cliques.” Dewey ought 
to be made to see that “the school cannot suc- 
ceed unless it has his hearty cooperation and his 
sincere sympathy, and unless he has that of the 
teachers.” A good man ought to be made prin- 
cipal of the University Elementary School, a 
man who would exercise a strong and reason- 
able influence and be a neutral figure around 
whom all factions could group themselves. It 
would be seriously detrimental to the school if 
a person with divided allegiances were appoint- 
ed or if the position were made “a family affair 
as has been proposed.” 

Jackman’s reference to a “family affair” was 
directed at Dewey's recommendation that Mrs. 
Dewey be made principal of the new University 
Elementary School, which, beginning in the 
school year 1903-04, was to be a combination of 
the old University Elementary School and the 
Laboratory School. In the year 1902-03, the two 
schools had been independent of each other, 
though, of course, both were under John Dewey. 
The University Elementary School had had only 
an acting principal (Miss Zonia Baber); Mrs. 
Dewey had been principal of the Dewey school, 
having been appointed to that position, as men- 
tioned earlier, after Dewey had submitted her 
name for it without first consulting Harper. 
Now, in the spring of 1903, a plan for uniting 
the schools was under discussion. It is worth 
noting that this plan was initiated and drawn 
up by Dewey. In 1901, the pressure for merging 
the two schools had come from Harper and had 
been resisted by Dewey. In 1903, Dewey was 
the one who decided that his Laboratory School 
and the University Elementary, School should be 
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joined. His reasons were much the same as those 
that Harper had advanced in 1901: he did not 
have time to do justice to both schools and there 
was inevitable confusion on the part of parents 
and other persons as to why the schools were 
separate and what their distinguishing features 
were. 

Dewey's plan of union was criticized by Jack- 
man as being a “poorly matured and _ partially 
expressed plan, leaving so much to be implied 
whether for good or evil that has caused the 
trouble and has created mistrust.” Ac- 
tually, the faculty of the School of Education 
and the University Elementary School knew rel- 
atively little about the plan and apparently 
what little they did know came mostly from in- 
termediaries that Dewey used as spokesmen. 
These persons were Ella Flagg Young, who act- 
ed as a sort of executive for him in the depart- 
ment of education, and Miss Emily Rice and 
Miss Zonia Baber whom he used as advisers 
from the School of Education faculty. Miss Rice, 
associate professor of the teaching of history and 
literature, and Miss Baber, associate professor of 
the teaching of geography and geology, had been 
many years with Parker and were staunch fol- 
lowers of their hero and his educational doc- 
trines. The two women seemed to have thought 
that they had privileged status, for Mrs. Blaine 
frequently conferred with them on questions re- 
lating to the Chicago Institute and the School 
of Education. She even had asked them for an 
opinion on the advisability of the institute 
trustees’ nominating Dewey for the directorship. 
Dewey made the mistake of continuing this sort 
of special treatment, seeking them out and tak- 
ing their opinions as representing those of the 
faculty at large. This, of course, merely inflated 
their feelings of self-importance and tended to 
alienate the rest of the faculty. It did not help 
his relations with Jackman either; the latter was 
his dean and he should have taken Jackman 
into his confidence, discussed School of Educa- 
tion matters with him, sought advice from him, 
and worked through instead of around him. 

In any event, it was to Miss Baber and Miss 
Rice that Dewey turned for reactions to his plan 
of uniting his Laboratory School and the Uni- 
versity Elementary School. Among the conditions 
he mentioned as part of his plan were the dis- 
missal of some of the teachers in the University 
Elementary School and the installation of Mrs. 
Dewey as principal of the combined schools. He 
also spoke of cutting the salaries of all the Uni- 
versity Elementary School teachers. These pro- 
posals caused Miss Rice and Miss Baber to sus- 
pect that Dewey hoped to maneuver the resigna- 
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tion of all the teachers and fill their positions 
with teachers he was transferring from his Lab- 
oratory School and with new teachers of his 
own choosing. This, the two women feared, 
would mean that Parker’s ideas on method and 
teacher training would be jettisoned. Mrs. 
Dewey in the position of principal could imple- 
ment Dewey’s theories and make certain that 
the last remnants of Parker influence were elim- 
inated. It was known that Mrs. Dewey was very 
critical of some of the University Elementary 
School teachers; it was known, too, that she had 
been quick to dismiss teachers from the Dewey 
school. Hence, the University Elementary School 
teachers, when they got wind of Dewey’s plan 
of union, felt apprehensive about the future. 

Miss Rice had acted as adviser to Dewey and 
Ella Flagg Young on the selection of a suitable 
principal. At first, she seemed to Dewey and 
Ella Flagg Young to agree to the appointment 
of Mrs. Dewey as principal, and Dewey went 
ahead and presented to Harper his plan of 
union. Shortly thereafter, however, Miss Rice 
hastened to Mrs. Blaine and asked her to secure 
nullification of the phase of the plan that re- 
lated to Mrs. Dewey. In explanation of her fail- 
ure to inform Dewey and Ella Flagg Young of 
her opposition, Miss Rice told Mrs. Blaine that 
the situation of adviser had been such as to 
render it impossible for her to speak frankly. 

Miss Rice’s story implied that many of the 
School of Education and elementary school fac- 
ulty were on the verge of resigning. Mrs. Blaine 
immediately got in touch with Harper and they 
discussed what they should do to save the school 
upon which they had built so many hopes and 
which now seemed in imminent danger. They 
decided that Mrs. Blaine should talk matters 
over with Dewey. After she had conferred with 
him, Mrs. Blaine reported to Harper that Dew- 
ey’s reaction was one of “disappointment and 
some chagrin” that he had not been made aware 
of the faculty view on Mrs. Dewey’s appoint- 
ment, “which would have prevented his advanc- 
ing his plan to you.” 

Dewey then had a conversation with Miss 
Rice. As a result of what she said, Dewey felt 
that his authority as director of the School of 
Education was being questioned. He also under- 
stood her to say that Mrs. Blaine was absolutely 
opposed to the joining of the Laboratory School 
and the University Elementary School. Upon 
both of these points Dewey sought clarification 
from the Chicago Institute trustees and from 
Mrs. Blaine. He received from the trustees a state- 
ment that “for ourselves, we have no authority 
at all; our function is purely advisory, without 
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any power whatsoever, so far at least as the mat- 
ters now under consideration are concerned. . . . 
As to your moral responsibility to the school, 

. our feeling is that, for the present, you hold 
the school in trust for a definite purpose and 
that, as far as possible, situations should be 
avoided which may jeopardize the fulfillment 
of the trust.” Mrs. Blaine’s response was that 
she deemed the union of the two 
“highly desirable’; but “if the nomination of 
Mrs. Dewey as the Principal of the grades is 
unacceptable to the Faculty and the union in- 
volves that necessarily, | do feel, in that case, 
that the measure the that we have 
spoken of as ill-advised.” 


schools as 


is of sort 

Harper was at a loss as to what to do. On the 
one hand, Dewey was convinced that in order to 
retain “an ordinary and decent self-respect” and 
to make clear his “honesty and good faith,” he 
had to stand by his plan. To surrender to the 
opposition would weaken his authority, he aver- 
red, Harper realized that Dewey might resign if 
his plan were not accepted. On the other hand, 
many members of the faculty of the School of 
Education were hostile to the proposal that Mrs. 
Dewey be appointed principal and were afraid 
that the Deweys would dismiss them from thei 
positions. Wholesale resignations or dismissals 
from the School of Education and from the Uni- 
versity Elementary School would be disastrous 
and might lead to difficulties with Mrs. Blaine 
and the Chicago Institute trustees that would 
have grave consequences for the future of the 
university. 

This impasse Harper was able to resolve by 
persuading both parties to agree to a compro- 
mise. All teachers in the School of 
and the University Elementary School who did 
not have tenure would be given three-year con- 
tracts and so relieved of the danger of immediate 
Dewey, the Laboratory 


dismissal. To satisfy 


Education, 


School and University Elementary School would 
be united and Mrs. Dewey would be given a one- 
year contract as principal. Her appointment, 
Harper promised Mrs. Blaine, would be made 
with the distinct understanding that it was con- 
trary to the university principle that man and 
wife should not be employed and work together 
in official positions in the university. Mrs. Blaine 
asked whether it would not be well to avoid mis- 
understanding by setting a precise time limit 
and by communicating to Dewey a definite 
understanding that Mrs. Dewey’s appointment as 
principal would not be renewed at the end of 
the year. But Harper did not wish to emphasize 
the time element and, in his talks with Dewey, 
seems to have stressed the provisional nature 
of Mrs. Dewey's appointment and its inconsis- 
tency with administrative principle. Mrs. Blaine 
proved to be wiser in this regard than Harper, 
for his failure to be explicit brought the clash 
with Dewey and Mrs. Dewey a year later that 
would occasion Dewey's leaving the university.° 


The very complicated difficulties surrounding Dewey's 
plan of uniting the Laboratory School and the University 
Elementary School and the reactions to it by Miss Rice, 
Miss Baber, and the School of Education people are set 
forth in these letters in the University Archives: Mrs. 
Blaine to Dewey, April 28, 1903; Mrs. Blaine to Harper, 
Mav 5, 1903. Also in the McCormick Collection, Wis- 
consin State Historical Society—Report of Mrs. Blaine’s 
Talk with Mr. John Dewey, April 17, 1903; Report of 
Conversation between Miss Rice, Miss Baber and Mrs. 
Blaine, no date; Dewey to Mrs. Blaine, April 30, 1903 
(two letters); Report of a Conversation between Miss 
Baber and Mrs. Blaine, Sunday, May 3; Report of a 
Telephone Communication from Miss Baber, Monday, 
May 4; Report of a Telephone Conversation from Pres. 
Harper, Tuesday, May 5; Minutes of a Meeting of the 
Trustees of the Chicago Institute, at Kinsley’s Restaur- 
ant, Tuesday, May 5, at 1:00 p.m.; Report of a Tele- 
phone Message to Pres. Harper, Tuesday, May 5; Report 
of a Telephone Message from Mr. Dewey, Tuesday, May 
5. The writer wishes to thank Mrs. Herbert A. Kellar, 
curator of the McCormick Collection, for her assistance 
in obtaining for him photostats of the Blaine material. 
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Gowance OF YOUNG PEOPLE becomes more com- 
plex as our times become more complex. In the 
beginnings of our guidance, we were content to 
tell a young person what to do or at least sug- 
gest to him a course of action. Then we realized 
that to provide him with the facts and leave the 
decision to him was wiser. In many instances, 
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guidance was a one-person, or one-office, effort. 
This concept gave way to the more acceptable 
understanding that guidance is a multi-faceted 
operation. Too many competent individuals or 
agencies cannot be involved in the _ process. 
Guidance now must be concerned also with 
things done for the individual as well as with 
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things done by him. Thus, it becomes necessary 
for the school continually to broaden its scope 
of activities in behalf of youth as a basis for its 
guidance eflectiveness. 

The curriculum of the school should be de- 
fined in broadest possible terms (as the sum 
total of the experiences which the school pro- 
vides or approves for its students in addition to 
the traditional pragmatic sequences of courses 
and experiences offered) and made a function 
of guidance. The young people are shaped by 
both and extra-class experiences, by 
both on-campus and off-campus experiences. The 
must be as concerned with the values 
and quality of the extra-class and off-campus ex- 
periences as with the in-class and on-campus 
ones. It is advantageous to most high schools to 
explore more aggressively and profit by addition 
of the former activities. 
the 
people is a growing feeling of personal worth. 
Out of this flows general security in relations 
with others. The world today is a shrinking one 
in terms of interpersonal relationships. Since we 
know that we must live in a closely knit world 


in-class 


s¢ hool 


Important to development of young 


community, the school should do everything 
possible to prepare its students for all reasonably 


expected experiences, 

The work done in schools normally — pro- 
vides students with much traditional theoretical 
knowledge, but, more specifically, students will 
have needs in addition to vicarious acquaint- 
anceship with the knowledge out of which se- 
curity develops. In many instances, development 
of youth can be advanced through lectures by 
resource persons, viewing motion pictures and 
filmstrips, reading biographies and _ histories, or 
hearing recorded dramas and operas, but, 
yond such, the students need opportunities for 
more first-hand experiencing. No vicarious exper- 
iences can take the place of visits to the great 
metropolitan melting pots like New York, San 
Francisco, Chicago, or Miami in which initially 
accumulate the immigrants later to be assimilat- 
ed in the common population stock. In_ these 
places, also, our students could learn much by 
witnessing great operas, ballets, museums, the 
legitimate stage, and the like. They could see 
great churches and cathedrals, major civic build- 
ings, and famous monuments. Nothing makes 
for security like first-hand experiences. 

Let high-school students see wonders like 
Niagara Falls, the Black Hills Monument, the 
Lincoln Memorial, Old Faithful, the Lost Col- 
ony, the Alamo, etc. Many high schools are large 
enough to provide trips to such places for their 
students. Certainly, many of the smaller schools 
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are near enough to other schools to do so as 
co-operative projects. Such trips are so valuable 
they should be a frequently planned part of a 
school’s program each year rather than left to 
some class, club, or outside philanthropic agency 
for sponsorship. 

In many schools, both teachers and counselors 
often become so concerned to provide certain 
aspects of education which contribute to strength 
and success in students that they overlook dam- 
aging characteristics that contribute to weak- 
ness or failure. In the latter category fall most 
of the language arts. A great deal more atten- 
tion should be given to the ability of students 
to write well. Much needs to be said about writ- 
ing which requires the individual to place on 
paper with pen or pencil the thoughts he would 
convey to others. To many high-school students 
this deficiency or inability seems a source of 
considerable pleasure. But its worth makes it 
important to help students realize that the skill 
is still important in today’s world, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that many people, in high positions, 
seem to succeed without it. 

Unfortunately, handwriting has been crowd- 
ed out of the in-class part of the high-school cur- 
riculum. After early elementary school, students 
get little, if any, experience in the mechanics of 
handwriting. In high school, other than in com- 
position classes, litthe requirement is made for 
handwriting. Many teachers demur from any 
compulsion on students for quality handwriting. 
If this skill is important, it becomes more com- 
pelling upon the school, as a part of its program, 
to involve the students in desirable skill-produc- 
ing experiences to the extent of developing ac- 
ceptable performance. There should be time 
and place in the program for remedial experi- 
ences in handwriting, a requirement for legibly 
written names on papers, registration materials, 
etc., and occasional handwritten papers in all 
academic courses. 

In the listening area of the language arts, the 
school could be more active with great resulting 
advantage. Many young people do not know 
how to listen. Often they react improperly for 
not having heard. Good listening is a function 
of both hearing and attending. Hearing is re- 
lated to proper functioning of the sense organs. 
The school must be concerned with the physical 
welfare of these parts of the students. Experi- 
ences must equip them to understand, appre- 
ciate, and properly care for the mechanisms 
involved. But, beyond the physical and physio- 
logical, listening depends upon disciplined at- 
tending. In attending, the student has to assume 
his responsibility for courteous acceptance of 
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the sound stimulus through proper attitudes of 
alertness, concentration, and desire to hear. This 
must be followed by correct interpretation. Since 
our interpersonal relationships are based largely 
upon the spoken word, the student must be 
helped to accumulate an adequate background 
in understandable words. It is important that 
curricular experiences be provided that give 
much contact with word use and spelling. Good 
experiences in this can come through extended 
ancillary assignments, wide leisure-time or hobby 
reading which is supported by sufficient diction- 
ary use, creative writing with special effort to 
use descriptive words, acting in school plays, and 
use of the socio-dram= in classes. 


Reading, as an area of the language arts, 
should come in for more attention. In connec- 
tion with our wealth of printed matter, the abil- 
ity to read well, rapidly, and comprehensively is 
important. Most high-school students can bene- 
fit by activities which improve their reading and 
comprehension rates. Since this aspect of stu- 
dent improvement is best handled by a special- 
ist, It is important that each high school have 
associated with its staff one or more reading spe- 
cialists. Small schools may have to obtain the 
service through a part-time or itinerant special- 
ist. This specialized need points out the necessity 
for increased budgets for both personnel and 
facilities for the schools. 

For our modern times, foreign languages may 
be included also in the language arts. Our coun- 
try has been slow to appreciate the importance 
of learning to speak in the tongues of the 
peoples with whom we are dealing. No spoken 
language on earth is unimportant in the tense 
and tightening struggle for world leadership. 
The foundation for this leadership can be laid 
in the high-school foreign language program, if 
guidance leads more students into it. Equal em- 
phasis should be placed on foreign language 
values for both sexes of students. 


Even though communication in foreign lan- 
guages becomes more important daily, frequent- 
ly the desire of students to make high grades 
and good high-school records causes them to 
avoid difficult courses—and they consider foreign 
languages among the difficult courses. In aca- 
demic counseling, teachers may abet students in 
the objective. But to do so is crippling. The 
personal security mentioned earlier often de- 
mands facility in other languages. Many impor- 
tant agencies of world intercourse as the 4-H 
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Club Exchange Program, student exchange pro- 
grams, Unesco, the International Cooperation 
Administration, etc., highlight the handicap to 
those unfamiliar with other languages. Schools 
and counselors should be alert to see that ex- 
tensive offerings are available in foreign lan- 
guages and that students do not fail to accept 
the opportunity to master them. 


All the foregoing can help the high school 
reach its objective of vocational efficiency for its 
students. The school would be derelict if it 
failed in the vocational area. The field of for- 
eign service is a vocational possibility not soon 
enough anticipated by high-school students even 
though it offers numerous opportunities fo1 
careers. 

The high school should develop a special pro- 
gram to encourage students to seek foreign service 
assignments. Many assignments are of Civil Ser- 
vice status carrying as high a grade as GS-18 
with salary in the $15,000-$18,000-a-year bracket. 
Jobs include activities as chairmen of commis- 
sions, secretaries in embassies, educational coun- 
selors, technical advisers, cultural attaches, am- 
bassadors, clerks, guards, etc. Even though many 
have held such positions without knowledge of 
the language of the area in which they served, 
they must have done so at a disadvantage. The 
next step in selection of foreign service person- 
nel is to require that they speak the language of 
the area. The high school is at the place, in the 
training of future representatives for our coun- 
try, where it can equip them with a basic pre 
requisite for meritorious service. Since we know 
the requirements of the jobs to be filled, it is 
important that necessary provisions be made in 
the curriculum and that counselors guide stu- 
dents into the needed experiences. 

The high school is under various pressures to 
include this or that in the curriculum. Curric- 
ulum content tends to stay in flux. Yet, under 
wise administration, the curriculum (the sum 
total of experiences which the school provides or 
approves for its students) need not fail to satisfy 
the major needs of the students. Where the 
school does not have within its program all in- 
dicated experiences, it is most desirable to effect 


co-operative arrangements with outside agencies. 


Communities always are ready to co-operate 
with schools in good causes. Thereafter, what 
the students get or miss becomes a function of 


the quality of guidance available. 
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Basic Requirements in College Curricula 
By E. LEVERETT 


Professor of Education, 
Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee 


To DETERMINE the consistency of offerings in 
the general education program of various 
schools of higher learning (referred to in this 
paper as “‘colleges’’), the writer made a study of 
the recent bulletins of 140 colleges from 43 
states and the District of Columbia (recent 
bulletins of the other seven were not 
available). The schools represented both pub- 
lic and private institutions of all sizes and of 
varied emphases. With very few exceptions, only 
liberal arts colleges were included, and several 
types of bachelor’s degrees were considered. Gen- 
erally, at present, both B.A. and B.S. degrees 
require the same basic subject matter except in 
the areas of language, mathematics, and science. 
Not all B.S. degrees require foreign language 
study, but generally they require more hours of 
mathematics and science, except for the B.S. 
degree in education. 

The number of hours required for a_bach- 
elor’s degree ranges from 120 (five schools) to 
145 (one school), with 124 hours as the most 
common. The number of hours in the general 
education program ranges from 41 to 81, with 
a mean average of 54.7 hours. 

Several bulletins indicate that requirements 
are determined by the major area of concentra- 
tion and list no basic program in general educa- 
tion. Others list no more than two or three areas 
in which courses are required for all degrees. 
One school requires specified work only in Eng- 
lish and physical education; another college re- 
quires 12 hours in the social sciences and 12 in 
humanities without listing any specific courses. 
Another indicates a requirement of 81 hours in 
the areas of foreign language, literature, science, 
and social science; but no specific courses are 
listed. 

It is rather surprising to note the inconsis- 
tency in requirements in the field of English, 
which is considered by most educators to be 
the most vital area in the entire educational 
program. Two schools require only one course 
in this area; 46 schools (32.8%), two courses 
(six hours); 59 schools (49.39%), 12 hours; nine 
schools (6.49%), nine or 10 hours; six schools, 
14-20 hours; four schools simply have the re- 
quirement of “proficiency in English.’” A large 


states 
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number of colleges make no requirements in 
English beyond the basic composition courses, 
although courses in literature are in the area of 
“humanities,” which are a basic requirement. 
Since several areas are included in the humani- 
ties area, such a requirement is not specific and 
allows the student to make his own decision 
about what courses to take. Five schools require 
13-15 hours in the humanities; 12 schools, 10-12 
hours; 23 (16.4°%) schools, 6-9 hours; eight 
schools, 3-5 hours; and two schools, 12-18 hours 
in either the humanities or the social sciences. 
These requirements seem to indicate that there 
is uncertainty as to the importance of English 
in the curriculum, although 90°; of the colleges 
do require from three to 20 hours of work in the 
area. In some instances, a student may sub- 
stitute work in a foreign language for literature. 
When literature is required, in no instance is 
any specific course listed, so that a student may 
take any literature course to fulfill the basic re- 
quirement: American, English, European, classi- 
cal. In 40 schools (28.5°%), 2-6 hours are re- 
quired in the fine arts, generally specified as 
appreciation of art or music, whereas 30 (21.4%) 
require at least one course in speech. 

The social science area is a broad one; and, 
in the majority of cases, no specific course in 
this area is required. Ten schools require 3-5 
hours in the social sciences; 44 (31.49%) require 
6-9 hours; 37 (26.49%) require 10-12 hours; 15 
(10.7%) require from 13-20 hours; one school 
requires 9-16 hours of either social science or 
mathematics. A few schools make specific re- 
quirements in the social science area; five schools 
require one course in American history; 24 
(17%) require 6-9 hours in history; two require 
10-12 hours in history; four require a course in 
political science; four require 3-6 hours of eco- 
nomics; seven require a course in American gov- 
ernment; one requires either economics or so- 
ciology; another requires a course in modern 
history; one requires a course in sociology. 

There is no agreement as to which area 
courses in psychology and philosophy belong. 
Some schools place philosophy with religious 
education; others list it as a part of the depart- 
ment of education; in other bulletins it is re 
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garded in the area of the humanities; still 
others list it as a social science. The same in- 
consistency also is evident in regard to courses 
in psychology. Eighteen schools (12.8%) re- 
quire at least one course in philosophy; seven 
require 6-9 hours; two specify “logic” as a re- 
quired course; five require either philosophy or 
mathematics. One school requires six hours of 
either psychology or mathematics; 24 (179%) re- 
quire from 2-8 hours of psychology; one requires 
six hours in either philosophy, psychology, or 
religion; four require 10 hours in Bible or 
philosophy. 

Rather surprising is the limited number of 
schools requiring courses in mathematics on the 
A.B. program. Only 41 schools (29%) have a 
specific requirement in this area; 19 require only 
one course; 22 require two courses; however, 19 
other schools require work either in mathematics 
or in science; one school requires four hours in 
either area; eight require 6-10 hours; 10 require 
12-15 hours; one school requires 12 hours either 
in mathematics or in a foreign language. 

Nor do all colleges require students to take 
science; 100 schools (71%) do require from 3-16 
hours of science for any kind of degree; three 
schools require one course; eight require 5-6 


hours; 40 (28.59%) require eight hours; 38 


(27%) require 9-12 hours; 10 require 13-16 
hours. Most of the schools do not specify whether 
the required courses should be in natural sci- 
ence or biological science; two require courses 
in both sciences. 


Two-thirds of all schools require work in 
foreign language, with many requiring two: 
20 (14.3%), only one year; 55 (39°%), two years; 
18 (12.8°%), 
language. A 


16-18 hours, generally in the same 
few recommend but do 
not require four years of foreign language study; 
12 require a specified number of hours or “‘pro- 
ficiency” in one language; two require a “read- 
ing knowledge” in one language. Most schools 
include languages in the area of the humanities 
and accept hours of study in a language as ful- 


schools 


fillment of the rather indefinite humanities re- 
quirement. It also is interesting to note that 
some schools are beginning to require at least 
one year of foreign language in their elementary 
teacher-training program in preparation for the 
relatively new trend of beginning foreign lan- 
guage study in the lower elementary school. 
There seems to be a new trend in require- 
ments in the area of health and physical educa- 
tion. A few decades ago, practically all schools 
required at least one course in health and _hy- 
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giene and at least four semesters of physical edu- 
cation; now, 25 schools (17.8%) do not require 
any courses in either physical education or 
health; two schools require only one hour of 
physical education; 20 (14°%) require two hours; 
five require three hours; 58 (419%) require four 


hours; nearly 30°, 


require no activity credit; 25 
schools (17.89%) require from 0-7 hours in health 
and hygiene (a few schools who require a course 
in this area give no credit for it). One school 
permits “band” to count for physical education; 
another school requires two semesters of physi- 
cal education but gives no credit for either. 

In addition to the above, several other courses 
in various categories (at times, vague as to pur- 
pose) are required; one school requires one of 
the following courses: personality development, 
problems of the modern world, numbers com- 
munication, the world of values, ideas and in- 
stitutions of western society, library science, 
typewriting, vocational arts—8-12 hours; four 
schools require a course in education 
(called by various titles); all schools of religious 


basic 


emphasis require from 6-20 hours in Bible and 
religious education. 

Thus, there still is much indecision and not 
much agreement concerning the general educa- 
tion program. Some bulletins indicate a vague 
hesitancy to list definite courses to be required 
of all students, of all backgrounds, in all areas 
of concentration. As long as this condition 
exists, it would seem that there is little agree- 
ment as to the relative value of certain courses 
to all students in all major fields; therefore, 
there is need for further study to prove the 
worth of those courses which many colleges now 
require of all students desiring to obtain a de- 
gree. Because of this inconsistency, there will be 
little articulation between the secondary school 
and schools of higher learning; and the need 
for remedial instruction in several areas will be 
an ever-increasing problem for college personnel. 





| have been serving the schools of America for 40 years 
and have helped many hundreds of teachers into fine 
positions. Our staff and | would be happy to serve you. 
Better write us for our enrollment form. 
Henry D. Hughes, Manager 
HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 25 E. JACKSON, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A Useful Classification of Failing Students 


By ARTHUR M. CROSMAN and ALICE GUSTAV* 


New York University 


W HEN TEACHERS CONFER with failing students, 
it is vital to have at hand as much information 
as possible which is directly pertinent to a given 
student’s own unique case. The usual situation, 
unfortunately, is one in which meager back- 
ground data are available. At such times, knowl- 
edge of group characteristics can serve a useful 
function, especially as a preliminary clue to ex- 
ploration ot the reasons for low academic per- 
formance and steps which might lead to im- 
provement. The value of one such bit of “group” 
information is presented in this paper, 7.e., the 
differentiation of failing students into two levels 
rather than simply noting their position in a 
pass-fail dichotomy. 

In Washington Square College (an under- 
graduate liberal arts division of New York Uni- 
versity), students whose total academic average 
falls below 75°; are considered to be failing, 
since that is the minimum required for gradua- 
tion. The college recorder provides the Coun- 
seling Office with a list of these students and, 
for each, the additional subcategory of “Proba- 
tion” (P) or “Warned” (W), the latter being 
closer to a satisfactory standing. This classifica- 
tion is based upon a formula involving course 
grades, total number of points completed, and 
number of terms the average has been below 
13°7,. 

The data presented in Table | were collected 
from the records of all Washington Square Col- 
lege students listed as P or W in the 1960 spring 
term. It is to be read as follows: 171 boys were 
on the probation list; high-school averages were 
available for 150 of these boys; 39, or 26°% of 
the 150, had high-school averages of 80°; or 
better, while 111, or 74°;%, of the 150, had high- 
% or less, etc. The selected 
cut-off points for the high-school averages and 
the SAT (Scholastic Aptitude Test) verbal 
scores were those which yielded the sharpest dif- 
ferentiation between the total P and total W 
groups. 

It is obvious from Table 1 that many of the 
P and W students have reasonably good high- 
school averages and SAT verbal which 
would indicate that they have the potential to 
do satisfactory college work. Why they do not 
make use of this potential is the basic problem 


school averages of 79° 


scores, 
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with which the counselors are concerned when 
dealing with the students. What is important 
about Table | in connection with this paper 
is that it does show that, as a group, the P stu- 
dents have somewhat less potential than the W 
group. Fifty per cent of the total W group, for 
whom high-school averages were available, had 
averages below 80°, while 66° of the total P 
group fell below that figure. In both W and P 
groups, the boys showed this trend more marked- 
ly than did the girls, 52°; of the W males and 
74%, of the P males having had high-school aver- 
ages below 80°,. The comparable female num- 
bers are W, 46°%, and P, 47°,. One conjecture 
which may be made at this point is that possibly 
more boys than girls of lower potential enter 
college. 

The group differentiation is not so sharp for 
the SAT verbal scores as for the high-school 
averages. Fifty-six per cent of the total P group 
and 47°, of the total W group fell below a cut- 
off point of 470. The male-female differences 
were not so great either and, in fact, were re- 
versed on The P females had 58% 
falling below 470, which was true for only 56°% 
of the P males. 

Another interesting feature of the data in 
Table | is the evidence that boys, as a group, 
seem to be encountering difficulties in 
their academic careers than girls. Of the 245 P 
students, 171 (70°;%) are boys and 74 (309%) are 
girls. Of the 183 W students, 119 (65°) are 
boys and 64 (35° %) are girls. By comparison, the 
ratio of boys to girls in the total Washington 
Square College population is 57% 
girls. Reasons for these findings are beyond the 


one item. 


more 


907 
boys, 43% 


scope of this paper. 
The conclusion reached from the above data 
is that differentiation of failing students into 


levels designated “Probation” and “Warned” 
does provide a clue to teachers and is more valu- 
able than simply labeling all such students as 
failing. This is not to be construed as a con- 
crete diagnostic clue, but is a pattern which 
occurs frequently enough to distinguish the 
groups and is, therefore, something which will 
alert a teacher to the level of a student's ability. 

* The authors are professor of biology and associate 
professor of psychology, respectively. 
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TABLE 1 


High-School Average and Test Scores of Two Categories of Failing College Students 


Probation 


Female 


Total N 74 
High School 


Average 


N 150 66 216 
74 (34%) 


80% + 
79 So— 


39 (26%) 
111 (74%) 


35 (53%) 
31 (47%) 
SAT Verbal 


Score 


81 24 105 
46 (44%) 


36 (44%) 10 (42%) 


45 (56%) 14 (58%) 


42 (66%) 


59 (56%) 


Warned 
Female 


64 


86 56 142 


41 (48%) 30 (54%) 71 (50%) 


45 (52%) 26 (46%) 71 (50%) 


60 36 96 


31 (52%) 20 (56%) 51 (53%) 


29 (48%) 16 (44%) 45 (47%) 


CONFERENCE 


The Overseas School: 


A New International Resource 


a from 27 


ed in 18 Asian countries met in New Delhi dur- 
ing the last week of 1960 for the third annual 
conference of Asia. The 
event was sponsored by the International Schools 
Foundation of New York and Washington and 
was attended by representatives of one-third of 
the 80 parent-sponsored overseas schools served 
by ISF in Asia, Africa, and Europe, ranging in 
size from 18 students to 1,800 and in 
from Japan to Indonesia, from the Philippines 
to Egypt. These schools provide education for 
children whose parents carry on international 
programs of diplomacy, technical aid, and world 
trade. Of the 18,000 students enrolled, two-thirds 
are Americans. The other children are from 78 
different nations. 

Opening talks at the conference, for which 
the American School of New Delhi was host, 
were given by K. L. Shrimali, Education Min- 
ister, Government of India; U. S. Ambassador 
Ellsworth Bunker; John J. Brooks, president, 
ISF; and William S. Litterick, president, Keuka 
College, who attended as a special ISF consultant 
in mathematics and testing programs. The speak- 
ers emphasized the dual roles of international 


international schools locat- 


overseas schools in 


location 
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schools—first, as personnel facilities that enable 
more effective parental participation in the vi- 
tal multi-national programs of our day and, 
second, as unique laboratories for international 
education and understanding. The writer point- 
ed out that, although the great majority of over- 
seas schools serving international communities 
were founded by groups of Americans among 
the 1,600,000 U.S. nationals living abroad, most 
of these schools now serve the children of over- 
seas workers of all nations for whom local edu- 
cational facilities are inadequate or inappro- 
priate. 

The delegates know that their schools share 
certain characteristics. One of these is their iso- 
lation from one another and from all the re- 
sources—educational and philanthropic—avail- 
able to domestic community-sponsored schools. 
Most of the are young, the 
average age being less than seven years, and 
partly for this reason they still lack adequate 
recognition, particularly since no “home base” 
agency, prior to the establishment of ISF in 
1959 as a liaison and service agency for the 
schools, ever existed to serve them. In most in- 
annual turnover of about 


overseas schools 


stances, there is an 
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in staff, students, and parent sponsors be- 
cause overseas families, whose children attend 
the school while frequently the mothers and 
fathers constitute staff and school board, usually 
serve two-year assignments in a given area. 


15% 


Ways of overcoming the problems that result 
from these characteristics formed the content of 
four days of workshop discussion to which the 
54 delegates turned, with a number of visiting 
educators from India and other nations, after 
the opening session. The spirit that prevailed 
was in accord with the basic ISF policy of help- 
ing overseas schools find the necessary means of 
helping themselves—that is, providing not grants- 
in-aid but services. The fundamental needs that 
emerged were for “imported,” professionally 
trained administrators and teachers on contract 
for a period of at least two years; a richer variety 
and greater number of texts, library books, and 
related materials; specially adapted intake pro- 
cedures, all-school guidance programs, and trans- 
fer methods to overcome difficulties imposed by 
rapidity of turnover; enriched, suitable curric- 
ulum materials, since many overseas schools (be- 
cause of their isolation and locally obtained 
staff) continue to use, in a group setting, cor- 
respondence courses intended for individual 
use; “‘area studies” materials, not often locally 
available, that will permit the school to make 
use of the unique opportunity afforded by its 
overseas setting to train its students for future 
service as informed citizens facing international 
problems of tomorrow; and enlargement of pur- 
poses to develop the potential of the schools as 
“demonstration centers” of the educational tech- 
niques and cultural values professed by the 
American community in its overseas milieu, al- 
though some of the schools are still hard put to 
offer even a minimally adequate program. 

To help the schools meet these needs, ISF has 
developed a modest but growing program of 
educational services which includes recruitment 
of teachers and administrators, planning curric- 
ula, providing materials, installing testing pro- 
grams, and sending specialists to the schools for 
field services. The foundation has a Washington, 
D. C., office, one function of which is to help 
overseas schools benefit from the financial re- 
sources available to some of them through the 
U.S. government. 

ISF was incorporated in 1955 and established 
its Washington office and a program of liaison 
services at that time. The current program of 
both liaison and educational services is made 
possible by a 1959 matching funds grant from 
the Ford Foundation. Other support, to date, 
has come from the Carnegie Corporation, the 
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Rockefeller Foundation, the Standard-Vacuum 
Oil Co., and other sources. Grants to help ini- 
tiate the series of school conferences 
were provided by the New World Foundation. 


overseas 


JouNn J. Brooks 
President 
International Schools Foundation 
New York City 
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JUNIOR YEAR IN HAMBURG 


SmMitH CoLLece will establish a Junior Year of Study 
in Germany beginning September, 1961. The juniors will 
study at the University of Hamburg, which was selected 
primarily because comparatively few Americans are en- 
rolled there, Pres. Thomas C. Mendenhall of the college 
said that Hamburg is a cosmopolitan city offering wide 
cultural opportunities and is favorably located for 
shorter trips to the Scandinavian countries, the Low- 
lands, and England. 

While the program is primarily for German majors, it 
also is open to majors in other fields such as history, mu- 
sic, and art. Qualified men and women from other col- 
leges and universities may apply for membership in the 
group. 

Smith College was the first women’s college to estab- 
lish a Junior Year Abroad in 1925 in Paris, In addition 
to its Junior Year there, it also operates similar programs 
in Florence, Madrid, and Geneva, The programs are 
open also to qualified sophomores. 
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READING EVALUATION 


Appraisal Techniques for School and Classroom 


MARY C. AUSTIN, Harvard University; CLIFFORD L. BUSH, Newark State 
College; and MILDRED H. HUEBNER, Southern Connecticut State College 


Ready in April. This book shows teachers 
and administrators how to help children to- 
ward maximum achievement in reading and 
learning. Emphasis throughout is on identify- 
ing strengths and weaknesses in reading pro- 
grams, thereby providing the basis for assess- 
ing existing programs and determining courses 
of action for their improvement. The book 
analyzes the factors retarding or advancing 


progress and presents the survey technique for 
appraising a schools’ program as a major in- 
strument in correcting deficiencies and capital- 
izing on strengths. While discussing specific 
methods and procedures, the authors also stress 
the importance of cooperation among home, 
school, and community in fostering reading 
achievement as an essential element in child 
development. 1961. 245 pp.; 50 ills. $4.50 


TEACHING CHILDREN to READ 


LILLIAN GRAY, San Jose State College; and 
DORA REESE, Eastern Montana College of Education 


This popular textbook covers all phases of 
teaching elementary and _ secondary school 
reading. Based on extensive research, it stresses 
developing the individual's reading ability, 
constructing practical lesson plans for basic 
reading in all grades. Book offers teaching 
practices and procedures for beginning read- 
ing; reading in subject-matter fields, remedial 
and recreational reading, organizing class and 


reading groups; selecting books and materials; 
appraising reading growth; developing silent 
and oral reading interests, attitudes, habits, 
and skills. Fully treats teaching word recog- 
nition and meaning, comprehension, _ inter- 
pretation, and critical reading. Gives complete 
coverage to the field. . . extremely practical.” 
—A. S. Artley, University of Missouri. 2nd 
Ed., 1957. 475 pp. 19 ills. $6.00 


GUIDEBOOK for SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


BYRON W. HANSFORD, 


Commissioner of Education, State of Colorado 


Ready in April. This book is designed to be 
of immediate and practical assistance to the 
high school principal in meeting the everyday 
problems he encounters on his job. In ques- 
tion-and-answer form it presents 135 problems 
which cover the full range of situations com- 
mon to the principalship and offers possible 
solutions for each. Accompanying the answers 
or solution are references to additional in- 


formation and suggestions on the subject. Book 
points out ways in which a principal may ex- 
pedite his daily duties and free himself for 
the truly important aspects of educational 
leadership. It also introduces students of 
school administration to the diversified facets 
of a principal's work, so that upon becoming 
principals they can avoid many of the pitfalls 
of school operation. 1961. 320 pp. $5.00 


SCHOOL FOOD CENTERS 
A Guide to Operating the School Lunch Program 


N. L. GEORGE, Oklahoma City Public Schools; and 
RUTH D. HECKLER, Food Service Consultant, Dallas, Texas 


A comprehensive guide which offers a wealth 
of information and practical suggestions on 
every phase of the school lunch program 
Book describes the administration and opera- 
tion of both large and small food centers, 
whether administered on a centralized or lo- 
cal basis. Includes practical information on 
planning and building food centers; tells how 
to overcome the difficulties involved in ren- 
ovation of existing plans. Helpful suggestions 


are offered on layout planning and architec- 
tural features; factors in selecting equipment 
and furnishings are analyzed. Book fully dis- 
cusses securing, training, and holding good 
personnel; explains the formulation of eff- 
cient policies and methods, purchasing pro- 
cedures, storage, sanitation, etc. “An impres- 
sive guide and an excellent text.’’—American 
School Board Journal. 1960. 335 pp., 24 ills 

$7.00 
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Thorough grounding in educational history, theory, and practice 


A clear, well-organized, and integrated presentation of the history, theory, 
and practice of education 


Emphasis on the over-all view of education and on the crucial issues current- 
ly facing American education 


Extensive bibliographical material and questions for discussion following 
each chapter; appendixes containing a list of selected educational films, a 
code of ethics for teachers, and a summary of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958 


Intended for students who have already decided on teaching as a career 
and for those with a layman's outlook 


530 pages 1961 $6.00 


A thoroughly democratic supervisory approach 
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Specific and consistent focus on the problems of the secondary school 


An approach unequivocally based on the ideal of supervision as group 
leadership 





Emphasis on the need for supervision of teaching and learning at the sec- 
ondary-school level and on the adaptation of general supervisory tech- 
niques to secondary-school personnel and students 


Extensive bibliographical material following each chapter 


354 pages 1961 $5.00 
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